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Lectures and essays on Music and Singing, memoirs 
and anecdotes of Composers, Critical Notices of 
Performers, and all kinds of musical information, 
will be thankfully received by the editor. 
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SCIENCE OF MUSsIv. 
c= 

Like the seven primitive colours, in which the 
light of the sun is divided, producing to the eye 
by their combinations and mixture, all the variety 
of colours exhibited by nature, so, Sound has its 
seven primordial tones or notes, which affect the 
ear, and convey, by their conexion and modifica- 
tions, the sentiments of all the various responden- 
cies,concerts, and harmonies, displayed in Music. 

A sense of harmony must naturally have flow- 
ed responsively in concert from the innocence, 
peace and tranquility that orginally reigned within 
the breast of man, in realising the subiimity,order, 
beauty and harmony that every where reigned 
without, in the great works of creation. As an 
eifect of these sentiments realized by the soul, ad- 
miration and wonder must have been exhibited 
in strains expressive of their feelings. — Uhese 
sentiments must early have inspired the progenit- 
ovs of the human race. In strains such as these, 
their adorations and praises to their great Creator 
must have flowed, “when the sons of God sang 
together for gladness, and the morning stars leaped 
for joy.” 

Like the formation of languages at first, mu- 
sic must have flowed in tones impassionate; indic- 
ative of surprise and admiration. It was the simple 
expression of natural feelings, without art. But 
it was not long ‘ere it was pursued in order, and 
regulated by method. Accordingly, in the easf, 
the cradle of the human family, music, like all the 
other arts and sciences, was first cultivated with 
the greatest attention, and held in the highest 
esteem. The principal notes in music which the 
moderns have still preserved, denote the place of 
their origin. It was not long from the time music 
first exercised an influence over the mind, that 
it drew the attention of philosophers and legislators 
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who found the importance of regulating a power, 
which so extensively swayed the manners of the 
people. ‘tence amongst the ancients, it was inter- 
woven in the principles of their governments. By 
it they regulated their laws, and to its notes they 
set them. It formed a part of their military tac- 
tics, and under its influence they marched fear- 
lessly to battle. In rites of their religion, it com- 
posed the principal part, and by it they sang the 
praises of their gods, To music theycomposed their 
poetry of every kind, and that poetry unequaled 
by any thing modern. 

From the ancient historians, (observes the com- 
prehensive Mentesquieu,) music was said to be 
necessary to soften tle manners of one of the na- 
tions of Arcadia, who lived in‘a cold and gloomy 
country: and that the inhabitants of Cynete, who 
slighted it, were the most cruel of all the Greeks 
—and it was affirmed by one of their greatest 
philosophers, that there was no possibility of 
changing the frame of government of a people, 
without likewise making a change in their music 
—this was the opinion of all the ancients, an opin- 
ion grounded on mature reflection,being one of the 
principles of their politics. ‘Thus it was they en- 
acted laws, and thus they required that ethics 
should be governed. Music, which influences the 
mind, by means of the corporeal organs, softens 
the manners; it is a kind of medium between the 
bodily exercises that render people hardy and 
fierce, and the speculative sciences that render 
them unsociable and sour. It cannot be said that 
it inspires virtue; but it prevents the effects of a 
savage institution, and enables the soul to have 
such a share in education, as it could not have 
without the assistance of harmony. It excites ail 
the passions, and is able to inspire the soul with a 
sense of piety, lenity, tenderness and love. It is of 
all sensible pleasures the least that corrupts the 
mind, 

Music, with all the other fine arts, after the 
destruction of the western empire of Rome, lay for 
a long time in obscurity and darkness. But no 
sooner did learning begin to dawn upon the be- 
nighted world,than the fine arts insensibly accum- 
panied its rise and progression, and shed around it 
a lustre which gradually diffused itself over every 
nation. It improved with the civilisation of man- 
kind, and acquired its refinement in the polished 
states of society. 
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THE PARTING KISS, for the Fuure, Viowtn, or CLarioner. 
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The rose in dew may weep like thee, love, 2 Tho thou and I have thus to part, love, 
’ When the sunny rays are gone; : From all our joys and dearest bliss, love. 
And droop, opprest with grief, like me, love, § Can I forget thy Parting Kiss, love, 
, When all my brightest hopes are flown! 2 That seals thy fondest faith to me? 
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VARIETY. 

A country clergyman who wished to prepare the 
children of his parishioners for sayingtheir catechism 
asked a simple lad ** what his godfathers and god- 
mothers did for him?” ‘*Truly,” replies Tony, “I 
don’t know what they will do, but I am sure they 
have done little enough for me yet.” 


A man with.one eye bet another man, that he (the 
one-eyed person) saw more than the other. The 
it accepted. “ You have lost,” says the first; 
“| can’See twoeyesin your face, and you can see 
only one in mine.” 


eee 


SONG. 
*Tis in vain thy hand hath crown’d me— 
On my brow the chaplet dies, 
And the flowers that breathe around me, 
Wither in my feverish sighs. 
Yh! this red and blend Me: whiteness, 
Mock in vain thy rosy wreath, 
And my eyes retain heir brightness, 
But to light the bed of death. 
Thou, at last, hast vainly basted, 
All thy soothing comes too late, 
And the bitter cup I’ve tasted, 
Bids me smile upon my fate. 
Oh! ’tis bliss to sce thee near me, 
But I’ve wish’d and wept too long— e 
Tiiou hast only come to hear me 
Breathe my latest earthly song. 


M. 





A thief, having stole a cup out of a tavern, Was pur- 
sued, anda great mob was raised around him. A 
bystander was asked, what was the matter? ‘*Noth- 
ing! A poor fellow has only taken a cup too much.” 
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THE WAY TO GROW THIN. 

A saucy young chit ask’d a question to know, 

How a duffy, fat damsel, athinone might grow? 

She was told the way, gruffly, by an artful old put, 
‘To keep her eyes open, and to hold her mouth shut.’ 
THE WAY TO GROW RICH. 

Two tradesmen, in converse, were striving to learn, 
What means to make use of great riches to earn; 

A friend who sat near them, advis’d with a smile, 
‘Live on half of your incomes, and live a loug while.’ 


A Lady spoke to the butler to be saving ofan excel- 
lent cask of small beer, and asked him how it might 
be best preserved; “ 1 know no method so effectual, 
my lady,” replied the butler, as placing a barrel of 
good ale by it.”’ 


An poor footman having carried a basket of game 
from his master to a friend, waited a considerable 
time for the customary fee, but finding no present 
appear, scratched his head and said, ** Sir, if my 
master should say, Johnny, what did the gentleman 
_ you?--- what would your honour have me to tel! 
11m,’ 
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RUDIMEN Ts OF MUSIC. 


Fn this department will be found Instructions for Be- 
vinners on ail the variousInsiruments now in use, 
commencing with the First Principles of vusic, 
alike applicable to all.—\st. 


Tnstructions for the German flute, 


MUSIC is written on five parallel lines 
their intermediate spaces, called a Stave 
When notes extend below or above the Stave 
for such notes, and 


and 


additional lines are used, 
alled Ledger lines ~ = 
-Voles are characters representing the seven 
primitive sounds, and named after the first seven 
letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, and 
placed on the stave in the same order, directed by 
a character at the beginning, called a Cliff, 


There are six denominations of Notes, viz. 


Semibreves,  Minims. Crotchets, Quavers, 
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Demi-semi- quavers. 











Cliffs. There are three Cliffs in general use, 
viz. the Treble or enor Cliff 3 which directs 
the letter G, on the second line, het 


= 


the Counter Cliff fet —« directed on the third or 
middle line, 


the Bass =F directed on the fourth line: all 
the other == letters, above and below, in regular 
ascending and descending order. 

DEFGABCD EFGABCDE 


Gait 


Rests are marks of silence, or 4 and bear 
+ynonimous denominations of Notes, viz. a Semi- 
breve as,» a Minima, a Crotchet *, a Quaver 5, 
a Semiquaver +, and a Demisemiquaver 7. 
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Halj-notes, ov Semilones, are represented on the 
stave by Sharps * &, Flats 6 §, and Naturals®§. 


A Sharp ® placed before a note makes it half 


a tone higher; a Flat ¥ half a tone lower ; and 
a Mutural * restores a sharp or flat note to its 
original tone. Flats or Sharps, at the beginning 
of a piece of music, affect all the notes on the lines 
or spaces on which they are placed, and their oc- 
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isvorghout all the staves, unless restored 
by «a Natural, which then operates oniy in the 
Bar where it occurs ...the sharps and ftats after- 
wards resuming their influence, until again con- 
tradicted by a. Natural. 


A Bar 
and a 
value that 


taves, 


divides the time according to seconds, 
measure-note, which is that or its 
fills a Bar. 

A Double Bar shows the end of a strain, or 
division of a tune J; when dotted : it signifies 


a repetition of the” strain. 
distinct 


A Staccato’ denotes a pointed and 
manner of performance. 

A Figure 3, over or under any three notes, re- 
duces them to the time of two of the same deno- 
a Figure 6, to four. 

after any note makes it half as long 


mination 5 
A Dot 
again. ' 
A Pause ™ or Hold, signifies a duration of time 
on the note over or under which it may be placed, 
or a gradual stop, so as to begin again with the 

greater effect on the next following note. 

A Slur “ over or under any number of notes, 
shows that the sound is to be continued ina con- 
nected manner from one tone to another. 
played, 


page  — Pepe? 


A Turn is played. 
¥ ! 
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A Swell < or Crescendo, and DiminuRio > 
the first of these are performed by commencing 
the notes over or under which it és placed, very 
gently and soft, and gradually increasing the tone; 
the latter, by commencing with force and gradu- 
The effects are sometimes uni- 





ally diminishing. 
' ) sti. 
ted, thus <> 


A Repeat .S* impli@ a repetition of 
from the note over which it stands. 


the strain 


ad . 
fo are often used as abbrevia- 


‘These marks 
tions and repeats of notes and bars, thus: 
Wr, 

2 


plays. Wr, play Y. 
pp 
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APoziaturas Ith are small notes added as 
graces or ornaments; thus, 


Wrilien, played. 
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( Fo be continued. } 


